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A HOME COLONISING 
OFFICE 


N last week’s ‘‘Country Notes” it was suggested that 
the institution of a Board or Office in London to 
supply information to ex-soldiers and sailors anxious to 
settle on English land would prove of very great service. 
The occasion of this being done arose from a letter written 

by an Australian officer who was meditating starting a fruit 
farm in Great Britain, but the letter used as a peg on which 
to hang our suggestion was only one of the many enquiries 
that come streaming into the office during the course of a 
vear. Since the note was written a wounded officer pos- 
sessed of a certain amount of capital called to ask if we knew 
what counties offer special attractions for those in his position ; 
that is to say, men who are able to do light work, preferably 
in the open air, and who are in command of funds sufficient 
to buy and stock the requisite land. In the course of the 
note written last week it was stated that the proposal had been 
brought before the Board of Agriculture. Since than a letter 
has been received by the Editor in which Mr. Prothero, 
President of the Board, expresses his approval of the idea. 
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But at the same time he points out certain obstacles. “I 
think,”’ he writes, “* that yours is a useful suggestion. We are, 
however, so very shorthanded that it is very difficult to set 
up any new Department.” He goes on to say that there 
is a scheme incubating for setting up in each county some 
such system as that which was suggested, and this is certainly 
to the good. A very great point would be gained if the 
Executive Committee of each county would draw up a brief 
and terse statement of the possibilities of the particular 
county, either for providing employment for the rank and 
file, or information for offices such as these whose cases have 
been mentioned. But those should be supplementary to 
the establishment of a central office in London. We may be 
perfectly sure that enquiries about land openings will multiply 
as the end of the war is approached. 

At the present moment, naturally, very, very few of 
those in the Services are able to give their attention to 
the matter. Who could expect that they would? The 
future is at present vague to them and the present full 
of dangers as well as possibilities. The average man 
does not look very far ahead, and it is common enough 
for soldiers to begin their recital of dreams of the 
future with the unconsciously pathetic phrase, ‘‘ If I get 
through.”’ When the time comes, when the war has finished 
taking its toll of victims, then the minds of those on service 
will naturally turn with eagerness to their own future. That 
is the principal reason why it is desirable for preparations 
to be made beforehand. The main idea should be to have 
in London someone with full information about all the agri- 
cultural, fruit-growing and market-gardening and _ similar 
districts in England, especially those where intensive cultiva- 
tion is possible, and who would be willing at any reasonable 
hour of the day to chat quietly about these things with any 
caller who arrived with the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the making of a livelihood was possible for him. His function 
would be that of making known the agricultural potentialities 
of rural England, not of any particular property or estate. But 
his principal duty would be to save the time and the patience 
of the applicant by finding out his requirements and putting 
him in the way of discovering the suitable neighbourhood. 
He would be the friend in need of those who wanted to settle 
in the Old Country. The importance of doing this is much 
enhanced by the need of a change in the national feeling towards 
emigration. We noticed an announcement in the papers 
last week that steps had been taken to encourage and to help 
emigration just as it was done before the war. Now this 
is not as it should be. The lesson of the past four years 
is that home comes first. It is better, not only for us, but 
for the whole British Empire, that the resources of the 
British Isles should be developed to their maximum and that 
the population should be encouraged to increase and to 
remain as far as possible at home. 

After all, Britain is the heart of the Empire, and 
the organism cannot possibly be strong and healthy if the 
heart is weak. But steps like these cannot be improvised. 
They should at least be thought out and mentally pre- 
pared well in advance of the pressure. It should be 
easily possible to draw a map that would do all that 
is required by showing the cultivation appropriate to 
each district. In that way means would be adopted 
for saving him from the worry and expense of travelling 
in vain to visit districts of which he had not obtained a clear 
and adequate report. What we want to do is to go about 
the preparation with the disinterested intention of pro- 
viding legitimate inducements to get the flower of British 
manhood to settle on British acres. Of course, in all 
this we are referring to those who deliberately prefer 
country to town life, the field to the factory. It is not 
that the others do not demand just as much care and 
solicitude, but our particular business is with the rural side 
of the future, and that is why we emphasise it. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece to this week’s issue is from Mr. William 
Nicholson's portrait of Miss Ursula Lutyens, second 
daughter of Sir Edwin and Lady Emily Lutyens. Miss 
Lutyens, who is just in her teens, takes great delight in 
wearing fancy dress, and was found by Mr. Nicholson wearing 
the Scotch military bonnet in which she is painted. The 
picture is to be shown at the exhibition of the artist’s work 
to be held in June. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY LiFe be granted except when direct, 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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T is impossible to deny that since the outbreak of war 
the Labour Party has almost invariably shown at an 
emergency the qualities of patriotism and dignity. 
Whatever be the case, it has greatly advanced in 
public estimation, but one cannot altogether endorse 

the proposals for reform which have just been sent out 
by the National Executive of the Party on the subject of 
reconstruction. One point lost sight of by the Labour 
Party, as it has been by many other sections of the com- 
munity, is that, whereas Great Britain entered the war as 
very nearly the richest nation in the world, it must go out 
of it, like all the other belligerents, impoverished. Thus any 
policy founded upon extravagant ideas of Government help 
is bound to prove a disappointment. The State may be 
willing, but the funds too weak, to guarantee to every adult 
worker “a basic wage sufficient to provide all the require- 
ments of a full development of body, mind and character.”’ 
A ten years’ programme of national and local Government 
works may also prove unrealisable from the same reason. A 
national campaign of cottage building at the public expense 
in town:and country alike may be, as the Labour Leaders 
call it, “the most urgent of social requirements,” but the 
question of providing the sinews of war will be there, too, of 
excessive importance. 


IT was characteristic of the present methods of the House 
of Commons that the amending Bill to increase the acreage 
of land set aside for soldiers’ settlements was introduced into 
the House without any financial statement. Yet the ultimate 
and permanent success of the scheme can only be assured 
on economical grounds. Settlers will not remain on the land 
unless they can earn a decent livelihood out of it, and therefore 
it behoves those who have the spending of money voted by 
Parliament for the purpose to show that every penny of it 
has been laid out to the greatest advantage. There must be 
outlay before there is return, but it cannot be urged too 
emphatically that the whole scheme will ultimately be tested 
by its financial management. This is the more necessary 
because it is very evident that the movement cannot go on 
without a very considerable expenditure of money. A million 
acres was mentioned as being no more than was required to 
satisfy the needs of the soldiers. Now we do not urge in 
the slightest that as an investment the purchase even of this 
colossal amount of land would be imprudent at the present. 
Although landed property is rising in value, there is no reason 
to believe that it is at all nearing its maximum as yet. We 
are informed that £35 an acre was paid for the Shropshire 
Estate, and that included a considerable number of cottages 
and other buildings. If agricultural land can be bought at 
anything like this figure, the money would be well laid out. 


BUT the Treasury, practising economy at the wrong moment, 

apparently has placed an embargo on purchase. The 
land, we are told, is to be either leased or rented. No one 
in the House of Commons questioned the wisdom of that 
arrangement, and therefore no representative of the Treasury 
had an opportunity of showing the grounds on which it was 
made. This is the more regrettable as it is a departure 
from the previous rule. No objection was put forward, 
for instance, to the purchase of the Lilleshall Estate, and 
no one would contest that an excellent bargain was made. 
Most people who know the condition of the land market 
would agree that if the estate were now put up to auction 
it would probably fetch more than was paid for it. There 
are very great advantages in an estate of small holdings 
being owned instead of hired. The success of small holdings 
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is to a considerable extent dependent on an outlay of capital 
in building, draining, road-making, planting and so on. 
In fact, if fruit-growing is to be carried out, capital will have 
to be sunk for a considerable length of time, and, naturally, 
those who only hire land would be much more reluctant 
to take such a step as that than those who own it 


EXTRAORDINARILY interesting were the figures re- 

lating to agriculture produced at the annual meeting of 
the Nitrogen Products and Carbide Company, Limited 
We are not concerned at present with the general results 
or that the Company made a very satisfactory profit of close 
on {213,000 in a year of warfare, but must contine ourselves 
to the production of artificial fertilisers. Before the war 
Germany was the great progressive user of artificial manures. 
The total consumption of these fertilisers rose, between the 
vears 1890 and 1910, from 1,600,000 to 6,000,000 metric tons 
per annum, the result on the crop being that the vield ot 
cereals per acre was increased by nearly 70 per cent., and 
that of potatoes by nearly 60 per cent. “ Before the out- 
break of war,” said Mr. E. A. Barton, chairman of the com- 
pany, “the German farmer was using nearly double the 
quantity of nitrogenous fertilisers per hundred acres, 25 
per cent. more phosphates, and five times the amount of 
potash used by the British farmer, and, having a much higher 
proportion of his land under the plough instead of as perma 
nent grass, he was enabled to produce a considerably greater 
quantity of food from his cultivated land than was produced 
by the British farmer.”” He went on to show that before the 
war Germany cultivated an area of 82,000,000 acres, fed her 
population of about 80,000,000, only importing 10 per cent 
of necessary foodstutis ; while in this country with 46,500,000 
acres of cultivated land we imported about 60 per cent. of 
the foodstuffs required to feed our population of say 45,000,000 


A FRUGAL LIFE. 

(For Benedict and Nigel 
Cider and ale in wooden kegs, 
And honey made by bees, 
A gilded Icaf, and fresh brown eggs, 
What finer fare than these ? 
Apricots from the sunny wall, 
And oozy yellow plums, 
Caught as they somersaulting fall, 
Each eaten as he comes. 
A frugal life, a frugal fare, 
Makes boys grow straight and bold. 
—Whry, all these foods, as I declare, 
Are coloured living gold ! 


V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 


THIS is a lesson for what should be done after the war. 

Sir Charles Fielding calculates that by increasing the 
arable land by four and a half million acres the United 
Kingdom, aided by fertilisers, should be able to provide all 
the human food necessary, and also the food of animals 
kept for meat, milk and cheese. Mr. Barton dwelt on tle 
greater economy of shipping the less bulky artificials instead 
of the foodstufis. He also made a point of what might be 
done by the use of fertilisers in sugar beet, instancing the 
case of India, which with two and a half million acres under 
cane has been producing about a ton per acre, while Java, 
by the skilful use of fertilisers and improved cultivation, 
obtained four tons of sugar per acre. Hawaii is reported 
to have averaged nine tons to the acre. He looks forward 
with certainty to the development of sugar beet growing in 
Great Britain after the war as likely to provide a valuable 
outlet for nitrolim, which gives excellent results on this 
crop. Further, he draws the conclusion that to meet the 
high cost of labour it will be necessary to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the soil through intensive artificial fertilisers. 


PUBLICATION of the Government standard plans for 

silos opens a way for men of rural standing and influence 
to be of service to the community without appreciable sacrifice 
to themselves. Not every man who farms a hundred or 
more acres is in a position to put up a silo, and not everyone 
has education and judgment which would enable him to 
see the advantage of doing so. The ordinary rustic worker or 
dweller goes very largely by experience. He will not venture 
to put up a silo until he has seen somebody else do it profit- 
ably. This affords a chance to those wishful to help. Each 
man who erects a silo on his farm or estate is giving an object- 
lesson to his neighbours which may be expected to bear fruit 
in due time. As we understand the position it is impossible, 
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and not altogether desirable, that everybody connected with 
land should start building a silo right off. Labour diffi- 
culties and the trouble to obtain material are pretty strong 
obstacles in the way. Evidently the Board of Agriculture 
does not expect that there will be a large building of silos 
this year. If, however, one man in a district puts up a silo 
and shows by actual facts that he profits from it, the results 
will be widespread and conducive to a great improvement 
in this form of agricultural equipment in the days that are 
to come. 


PROFESSOR A. C. MACLAUGHLIN, Head of the Depart- 

ment of History in the University of Chicago, who is just 
now in England for the purpose of speaking on the historical 
causes of America’s entry into the war and on the relation- 
ship between Britain and America generally, is much con- 
cerned with the unsatisfactory manner in which _ history 
is taught in the elementary and secondary schools of America. 
American school books, he says, have very little to say of 
English history after the American Revolution, with the 
consequence that American students have little knowledge 
of the development of democratic England since the Reform 
Bill of 1832. Most of them do not realise how very much 
America is now like England, and how essentially similar 
is the attitude of the two nations towards life and political 
duty. If this is true of American history books it is certainly 
not less true of our own, Even the history of our own country 
is made to appear a succession of wars and intrigues, and the 
whole stress is put on the importance of dynastic changes 
with little more than a glance at the real continuity of popular 
convention and prejudice and ambition. As to the aflairs 
of neighbour nations the schoolboy learns practically nothing. 
Dr. MacLaughlin hopes that the joint work of American and 
British scholars may produce text-books which treat of the 
Inglish-speaking peoples as a whole. Certainly none should 
be ignorant of that enormous frontier between Canada and 
the United States that has continued for 100 years without 
a single fort in all its 3,000 miles. 


DURING the week-end there has been a considerable amount 
of talk among farming people about the estimate made 
by the Food Production Department that if all goes well 
this year we shall be able to produce four-fifths of the cereals 
required by the home population. As we only grew about 
one-fifth before the war, this would mean that production 
had been quadrupled, and there is a tendency to doubt the 
possibility of that. It may be, however, that the estimate 
is based on the cereal requirements, and that it is taken into 
account that wheat flour, until the end of the war, will be 
diluted with potato flour and other substitutes. At the 
present moment bread is made from a richly varied mixture, 
and potatoes are not employed to the largest possible extent 
simply because the machinery for drying and milling them 
has had to be brought into existence. Only in little establish- 
ments have potatoes been added to dough during the past 
year. In 1919 we shall be able to make much larger use 
of them. The ideal loaf for the time would be ene made of 
pure wheat flour for the one part and as much potato flour 
as could be possibly mixed with it for the other. Potatoes 
and wheat would be excellent. But this is digressing from 
the main point, which is that the harvest of the present year 
is not likely to suffice for four-fifths of our consumption 
unless it is eked out with a dilution of one kind or another. 


NO one can at present foretell the character of the coming 

harvest. On the one hand corn has benefited greatly 
by the rains and on the other it has suffered much from the 
inroads of the wireworm. This mischievous pest flourishes 
during a spring in which cold east winds prevail. Not that 
it has any preference for this blast in itself, but the east 
wind checks the growth of the young corn plants and keeps 
them in a weakly condition, when they fall an easy prey to 
this, one of the worst, of their enemies. It has been shown 
by experience that if balmy growing weather comes just 
after the spring corn has got through the ground and, so to 
speak, rushes the crop into vigour, the wireworm is com- 
paratively harmless. But when plants are checked by 
untimely colds and winds, then its ravages reach their 
maximum. They have been so great this year as to make 
some people have doubts of the harvest. Let it not be for- 
gotten, however, that in the wisdom of our forefathers this 
was natural to the month. One of Ray’s proverbs is ** Look 
at the corn in May and come weeping away,” followed by 
the comforting assurance that if you “ return in June it will 
be to a different tune.” The natural meaning of it is that 


cold, wet weather may cause the crop to look backward in 
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May, but if misty, hot days follow, as they generally do in 
June, the set back is quickly overcome. 


A GOOD example has been set by His Majesty’s Commis- 

sioners of Works. They have grown seedling plants in 
Kensington Gardens for the use of the allotment holder 
and the private gardener. These are offered for sale at 
what is probably cost price, that is to say, sevenpence a 
hundred. We have not the slightest doubt that full advaniay e 
will be taken of the offer. Never in the history of English 
horticulture have garden seeds been dearer and more difficult 
to procure than in the present year. In consequence seedling 
plants are scarce too, and we notice that those who grow them 
on a very large scale are beginning to advertise that their 
stocks are already exhausted. We do not quite understand 
why more of certain kinds of seeds should not be grown in 
this country. The labour difficulty is generally saddled 
with the responsibility, but it is in reality not sufficient to 
account forit. Allotment holders and others to whom expense 
is a consideration complain of the much greater dearness 
of plants. If other organisations throughout the country 
are providing plants for the same class of gardener, it would 
be advisable for them to secure the same publicity as was 
given to the Kensington Gardens scheme. 


THE TREES. 
How lovely are the trees, 
When Spring is here ! 
And all the young, green leaves 
Shake themselves clear 
rom an imprisoning fold ; 
And the great sun, 
Lending his gathered gold, 
Perfects each one. ‘ 
How lovely are the trees, 
When Spring is here ! 

Guy RAWLENCE. 


SIk ALBERT STANLEY’S plan for increasing the price 
of season tickets has met with universal condemnation 
from the class concerned. For, indeed, the proposal upsets 
all the teaching and theory of the past years. On the grounds 
of public health it has generally been held desirable that 
as many town workers as possible should live outside the 
city bounds, the further the better. They were in this way 
enabled to compensate for the stifling town with the fresh 
air of the country. To speak quite plainly, it was very well 
understood that a considerable proportion of the young 
men who formerly used to live in London and the suburbs 
spent far too many of their evenings in the public-house bar 
or billiard room. They benefited themselves and_ the 
community by going outward and exchanging the cue for 
the digging fork. Men in more advanced positions were 
equally benefited. So that before the war the rage for 
living in the country had reached its highest pitch. But 
because a few aliens of one kind and another try to escape 
from aerial bombs by going to Brighton and other resorts 
it seems as unjust as it certainly is futile to impose a tax 
of 10 per cent. on those who keep within the twelve-mile 
radius and 20 per cent. if they exceed it. No one can 
believe that this will relieve that congestion of the railways 
of which Sir Albert Stanley complains. : 


[T is becoming evident that the erstwhile playful rabbit has 

definitely taken its place among the approved livestock 
of the poor. Everywhere rabbits are kept and everywhere 
they breed with admirable freedom, so that those who owned 
two or three in the winter time can now count their pos- 
sessions by scores. They are learning, too, the fortunate 
fact that with the increase of the rabbit population there 
comes simultaneously an equally pronounced increase of 
the means of supporting them. Rabbits’ food may be picked 
up wherever there is waste or a roadside. Two zealous 
young rabbit-keepers the other day triumphantly showed 
the present writer a list numbering no fewer than sixty plants, 
all of which grew at the hedge foot of the roadside and were 
suitable for feeding “‘ bunny.’’ Thus a very large amount 
of good meat can be formed by a minimum of expense. One 
of our correspondents not long ago told how she had fattened 
her rabbits with boiled potatoes, and as there is not likely 
to be a lack of these during the coming year, the only heavy 
item of cost—that of concentrated food—mav be eliminated 
from the bill. The French, Dutch and Belgian peasants 
understood this long ago, but it required the exigencies of a 
great war to teach the fact to the English cottager. 
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ARLY in the present year, on January 12th to be 

exact, we published a leading article dealing with 

the need for ensilage that must ensue from the 

conversion of so much pasture land into arable. 

Apparently it hit the nail on the head. There followed 
much interesting correspondence from those directly interested 
in this method of preserving summer herbage for winter food. 
Incidentally it disclosed great differences of practice and 
opinion. On one point alone was there unanimity. Every 
practical stock owner felt that as the contraction of grazing 
space synchronised with a serious and increasing scarcity 
and dearness of feeding stuffs, the silo must now enter on a 
new career of usefulness. Previously it had been the custom 
to discount its free use in Canada and the United States 
by pointing out that in these countries the length and severity 
of the winter compelled farmers to stable their livestock and 
feed indoors for a larger portion of the year than is necessary 
with us. But the circumstances arising out of the war caused 
them to drop this excuse for indifference. It was disclosed 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S STANDARD SILO 


were held to compare and estimate the relative advan 
tages of different types, and finally standard plans were 
drawn up and are now made available for all who wish to 
erect silos of their own. They will be disseminated by a 
machinery originally produced to deal with war agriculture. 
In other words, the County Executive Committees are called 
upon to promote the object in view. Plans and_ specifica- 
tions are to be placed on view in the offices of each Committee, 
open to inspection by all who are interested. Also a little 
pamphlet has been drawn up for distribution. This clear 
and concise document should prove most serviceable. Stand- 
ing alone on the first page is the sketch of a reinforced 
concrete silo for one hundred tons, and on the next a corre- 
sponding sketch of the reinforced brick silo for holding 
fifty tons—the former suitable for a herd of twenty-five 
cows, and the latter for a herd of twelve cows. Then follow 
the terms of the offer made by the Department, which 
are five in number and are offers of (1) expert advice ; 
(2) free supply of full working quantities, drawings and 
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that to a greater extent than had been generally known 
those farmers who recognised that agricultural success depends 
upon taking long views had been quietly preparing to make 
ensilage. Enquiry on our part showed that the movement 
had been most pronounced in the Eastern Counties, where 
the root crop is very uncertain, and that Mr. Amos, whose 
successful management of the Downing College land is very 
well known, had given special attention to the subject. 
Fortunately, we were able to induce him to write a series of 
articles that proved to be valuable and instructive. 
Meanwhile, the Board of Agriculture through its Food 
Production Branch had taken the matter up seriously. 
Previously the subject, without being ignored, had from time 
to time been agitated, but not in a manner that attracted 
much attention. At any rate, no successful attempt had been 
made to get silos erected on British farms. From time to 
time official articles had been published calling attention, 
indeed, to the advantages of making ensilage and giving 
instructions how to set about it, but altogether lacking in 
workable proposals for translating academical teaching into 
the general practice of husbandry. But the question was now 
tackled in a more purposeful spirit. An expert was engaged 
to visit and report upon silos in actual operation. Conferences 
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DETAIL at FOLSNDATION 


specifications ; (3) loan of form and centring (moulds) and 
facilitating use of permit for materials; (4) estimating for 
complete construction of silos at a fixed price; and (5) 
assisting with any type of size other than the standard one 
adopted. 

In considering this very encouraging offer it would be 
well, in our opinion, to keep two considerations in mind. 
Whatever arguments may be advanced in favour of a wooden 
in preference to a concrete or brick silo do not affect the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the timber with which to build it. That 
is a difficulty which apparently has decided the Department 
to say nothing about this type of silo. Again, a very large 
number of our correspondents wrote with admiration of the 
rough-and-ready stack silo, which in many cases has beer 
enough to serve the purposes of the holding. Now, a stack 
silo is better than none, and in these times a man often has 
to consider less what he would like than what he has at 
disposal. Therefore it would be wrong to discountenance 
any method of increasing the home-grown and home-preserved 
food for livestock. But the stack silo is very uneconomica) 
for permanent purposes—it is attended by a too serious 
decrease in solids. Two very useful sizes have been chosen, 
one 15ft. in diameter by 30ft. in height, capacity 5,300 cubic 
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feet, holding about 100 tons of ensilage. The other is 24ft. 
in diameter by 24ft. in height, with exactly half the capacity 
of the other. Each type can be built either in reinforced 
brick or reinforced concrete. 

We must not omit some reference to the last page which 
is filled with a table of advantages of silage, very tersely and 
clearly put, each point being a maxim in a nutshell. The 
first four refer to it being a means of preserving green fodder 
for the winter, being independent of weather, being more 
certain on heavy clay land than root crops and being cheaper 
than root growing under unfavourable conditions. The 
next two are directed to the growing of silage as a catch 
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crop or a cleaning crop ; the last four relating to the economy 
of labour and time which is secured by the use of the silo. 
They form an excellent set of precepts, well fitted for their 
purpose, which is the dissemination .among those who are 
in any way likely to wish to build a silo for their own use. 

We have no doubt that the number of those who wish to 
do so will exceed what is possible this vear owing to the difh- 
culties connected with labour and material. Every stock 
breeder, and especially the cattle breeder, will find that under 
the new system of agriculture now inaugurated and not likely 
to be given up, or even to be radically changed in our time, 
the silo will be an indispensable adjunct to the farm. 





DAWN 


SOLITARY blackbird stirs in the bushes and soon 
his mellow notes flash out upon the mystic twilight. 
His song is but the recitative before the opening 
chorus which heralds the dawn. In a few moments, 
as if in answer to a challenge, there is a mighty 
outburst of song from scores of invisible singers. The 
twilight becomes alive, palpitating. It is as if every tiny 


IN A KENTISH GARDEN 


By E. L. 


TURNER. 


‘one swallow does not make a summer,” one chiffchaff 
does make a spring. His first, faint notes on a bleak March 
morning thrill the heart of the bird lover as no other bird 
call can. 

The pageant of dawn is passing ; pale oxlips and violas 
appear like faint stars in the borders. Into the shadowy 
places light is creeping, but a thick veil of fog hangs over the 





THE NESTLINGS OF THE WHITETHROAT ASK FOR’ FOOD. 


sound wave had been set in motion and generated life in 
every other sense wave. There is colour, light and warmth 
in this tumult of sound. In early spring and until mid-May 
this outburst at dawn in garden and woodland is entirely 
due to blackbirds and thrushes. By and by there is an 
undercurrent of song produced by robins, wrens, hedge- 
sparrows and tits. But always it is the winter residents 
who contribute most to the volume of sound at dawn. The 
cuckoo is the only summer resident who joins in the first 
outburst, and he is most persistent. He atones for the 
brevity of his stay by the clamour he makes during the 
limited time at his disposal. The more dainty and refined 
warblers are not yet awake, or, if awake, they reserve their 
songs until the opening chorus has spent itself. 

Swallows twitter from their respective chimney stacks. 
They, too, are lazy in early May. Later on, while their 
mates are brooding, the swallow is the first bird to awake. 
Long before the lark or blackbird dreams of tuning up 
the swallow will twitter to his mate. 

As twilight merges into grey dawn a,blackcap fills the 
air with melody, willow wrens utter their beautiful, plaintive 
song, and from the tops of a tall beech a chiffchaff sings. 
It is a monotonous song, but dearly loved because, though 


valley and blots out the hills. Beyond the dew-drenched 
silver birches looms the cowl of an oast house, like some 
giant ghost enveloped in grave clothes. A puff of wind— 
courier of the dawn—stirs the birches, their drooping branches. 
and tender opening buds, released from the frail yet stubborn 
grip of the dew, lift themselves ever so slightly. Matins. 
are over, the chorus has died down, and the choristers dis- 
perse in search of breakfast. But individual birds persist 
in singing. Perhaps these over-slept; or, maybe here: 
and there a singer likes to sing alone to the listening earth 
A merry wryneck plays with his mate round and round the 
gnarled apple tree, screaming like a boy let loose from school 
If it were a sunny morning, many birds would bathe in the 
dewy grass, for they like the chill taken off their mornine 
tub. I once saw a chiffchaff bathing in the dew which had 
collected on a border of auriculas. It was a hot June morning 
and the heavy heads of the auriculas were bent almost to 
the earth with the weight of moisture. The chifichaff 
dashed against the flowers again and again, thus covering 
himself in a shower of spray; he then rolled on the met 
leaves. He must have been an epicure in his way. The 
scent of the auriculas reached me where I stood some thirty 
vards away. The chiffchaff could not have perceived the 
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scent, but perhaps the dewdrops were honey laden, for he 
occasionally drank from the flowers without in any way 
injuring their petals. 

But on this particular May morning there was no sun, and 
the birds showed no inclination for play. Some birds, partic- 
ularly the whitethroat, do not really enjoy themselves until 
the sun is up. The male whitethroat likes an audience, and 
knows no reserve. He is bursting with the joy of life and hurls 
himself into the air in a perfect ecstacy of song. He “ gyres 
and gymbles ”’ in the air like a squib when he is love-making, 
singing all the time. The lesser whitethroat is more furtive, 
though his rattling call note reveals his presence anywhere. 
But his song is subdued—a faint echo of the blackcap’s 
and the singer generally hides himself in the heart of a hedge 
or bush. The nightingale is seldom much in evidence at dawn. 
He has had a monopoly of the dark hours, except for an 
occasional outburst on the part of a distant lapwing. Besides, 
the nightingale will sing again most of the day, so that he 
does not feel compelled to rise early or contribute much to 
the general chorus. But sometimes one wonders when 
this bird of the poets gets his rest. 

The mist, which for a little while seemed to clear, has 
settled down again. Beneath and beyond the cheerful song 
of birds there has been all along an accompaniment of dull, 
throbbing sound. It is regular and persistent, as if the great 
heart of Mother Earth were beating high with hopes and 
fears. At intervals there comes a loud roar and a thud which 
seems to shake the peaceful garden. Men “out there’ 
are laying down their lives and enduring unthinkable hard- 
ships. Among them there are men of the Buffs and West 
Kents of whom their county is justly proud. Some of 
them went out from the gardens where oxlips and pansies 
grow and where gracious women move to and fro among 
the flowers. They went out from farms and cottages nestling 
in the hollows, where strong-limbed children race through 
the cherry and apple orchards. They have left the offices 
and shops and the homes behind them. Between us 
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LONG-TAILED TIT AND NEST. 


and horror unspeakable stands a solid wall of men. We 
did not look upon them as heroes when they walked the 
picturesque L-shaped street, or mooned along the muddy 
byways; but now that they are there, plunged in all the 
bestiality of modern warfare, doing the impossible and 
enduring the unendurable, we are amazed at their courage. 
Many of them did not want to fight, but it just had to be. 
So we remember them with sympathy and reverence, indeed. 
There is no fear ‘‘lest we forget’? them here in Kent! 
While the sound of the guns is in our ears they are waiting, 
waiting in the cold, wet dawn; and we are here where the 
fields are green and unscarred by battle, where the copses 
are full of buds and spring flowers, where the cherry orchards 
are white as driven snow, where the pink-tinged apple bloom 
(surely the most exquisite of flowers) fills our hearts with a 
joy that is almost pain. 

How often must the thoughts of our Kentish boys turn 
to the petal-strewn pathway along which they sped home- 
wards, or to the placid wealden pool in the meadow where 
the cattle drink and the moorhens nest. Half of us are not 
worth the spilling of a single drop of the blood of these brave 
lads. Nevertheless, it is a land worth living for, and infinitely 
worth dying for. 
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THE CHAPEL ROYAL AT HAMPTON 
COURT 


BY ORDER OF THE KING 


any other time but in the midst of the greatest 

war in history the opening to the public of the Chapel 

Royal at Hampton Court would create no small stir 

among all those who love beautiful, historic buildings, 

fine architecture and decorative art. Even 
those who can snatch an hour’s rest and respite from absorb- 
ing war work will gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
of seeing the only considerable and interesting private chapel 
in England, which has hitherto been invisible and inac- 
cessible, except the very favoured few, and they will be 
deeply grateful to the King, by whom this privilege has been 
graciously ‘granted. 


so, 
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THE CHAPEL, 


NOW 





OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


Under present arrangements the Chapel will be open to 
visitors every day in the week, except, of course, on Sundays, 
and except also on Saturdays, when the State Rooms are open 
free. On Mondays, Wednesdays. and Thursdays admittance 


to this new attraction will be included in the usual payment 
of 6d. for viewing the State Rooms and the pictures, tapestries, 
and on Tuesday for the payment 


furniture, etc., in them; 
on that day of Is. 

Few, if any, will be disappointed at what they will see 
in this remarkable historical monument, linked with four 
centuries of English history, and‘ exhibiting an epitome of 
all the vicissitudes that have befallen it-in that long period. 
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TUDOR ROOF WITH 


It is true that the consecration of the site goes even as far 
back, at least, as the year 1338, when the Manor of Hampton 
Court was in the possession of the Knights Hospitallers, from 
whom Wolsey bought it. But though the foundations of the 
existing building may, perhaps, date from the same remote age, 
it is doubtless to the great Cardinal that we owe the “ shell ”’ 
of the present structure. Nevertheless, the Chapel, as we 
now behold it, has no visible remnants of an earlier epoch 
than that of Henry VIII, by whom, five or six years after he 
took over Hampton Court from his former minister, the 
magnificent roof, which is still its most striking feature, was 
reared. 

To quote a recent article in the Times on the subject : 
“Above is the great Tudor roof, with its ribs, bosses and 
immense pendants of cherubs—or cupids—(in the original 
accounts in the Record Office they are merely called ‘‘ boys ’’) 
blowing trumpets, all ablaze with colour and gilding-- the 
richest, most elaborate and most gorgeous of any chapel 
roof in England, dominating the whole edifice as emphatically 
as ‘ that Majestic Lord’ who built it dominated Church as 
well as State. Below on the walls are the carved spandrils 
and corbels, and the arms, badges and mottoes of the King 
all profusely painted and gilt.” 

The roof must have been reared about 1535, for among 
the bills for the works at this palace in 1535-6 we find the 
following curious particulars of its decoration: ‘‘ Paid to 
John Hethe and Harry Blankston of London, gylders and 
paynters, for gyltting and garnesshing of the vought in the 
Chappell, wyth great arches bourd, great pendaunts, wyth 
angells holdyng schochens wyth the Kynges armes and the 
Quenes, and wyth great pendantts of boyes playing wyth 
instruments, and large battens sett wyth antyk of leade, gylt, 
wyth the Kynges wordde also gylt wyth ffyne golde and byse 
set owtt wyth other ffyne collers, and for casting of the 
antyk and letters of lead, and for the pyn nayll, with all 
other necessaryes belowngyng to the forsayd Chappell rowfi ’’ 
—costing some £400, equal, say, to £4,000 in the present day. 

In this we have an exact description of the roof as it 
still remains, of which the reader can judge from the plate 
published herewith. 

Simultaneously was carried out the decoration of the 
“ King’s Holiday Closet,” or Oratory, which forms part of 
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THE PENDANT CHERUBS. 


the chapel, though it is on the first floor as it were, over- 
looking the choir, and above the ante-chapel on the ground 
floor. Unfortunately, of this oratory only a remnant is 
now extant, namely, about a third of the original beautiful 
ceiling or roof; though it is a most interesting remnant, 
nevertheless. Fretted and gilt, with its moulded ribs and 
pendants and its painting and gilding still untouched, it 
forms a truly delightful survival of Tudor palatial decora 
tion. This * Holiday Closet,” so far as it survives, is, 
indeed, with its unrivalled historical one of 
the most interesting chambers in England. Henry VIII 
and his marriages therein to his fifth and sixth wives 
Catherine Howard and Catherine Parr—Philip and Mary 
attending the revived Mass, and Elizabeth the restored 
reformed service are a few of the noteworthy incidents of 
the Tudor period. James I and Charles | and Cromwell 
also—his daughter Mary being married in the chapel—are 
all intimately connected with it. 

With William and Mary and Queen Anne a new era 
dawned for the chapel, for they instructed Wren to complete 
its secularisation by obscuring the east window— already 
deprived of its stained glass by the Puritans—with the great 
baldacchino, which appears so prominently in the accompany- 
ing plate, and by battering out the old mullioned side windows 
with their stained glass. The baldacchino, with the altar 
rails, the floor of black and white marble, the oaken pews 
‘‘ horseboxes,”’ as they have been scornfully called by the 
lovers of the old Gothic carved and crested stalls which were 
dragged out to make way for them—the matchless wainscot- 
ing and the Gibbons festoons of limewood are what we owe 
to this period of the English Renaissance. Schreider’s fine 
organ and Verrio’s scrollwork paintings and the initials of 
‘Good Oueen Anne” are also worthy of notice. Verrio’s 
pencil was also busy in painting a very attractive little 
‘“‘ saucer-domed ”’ ceiling—cherubs supporting the initials 
of the Queen—over her Royal closet or pew, through which 
the visitor will be privileged to pass. 

Rarely, indeed, has so interesting an addition becn made 
to the historical and artistic antiquities available for study and 
enjoyment by the assiduous sightseer who is willing to spare 
an hour or so to contemplate the artistic relics of our romantic 
past. | oe 
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HIS delightful pleasaunce in the suburb of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, known as the Weld Garden, is 
so called in graceful memory of a former owner, 
and is remembered for many reasons by those who 
visit it. It is not a big scheme devised on pedantic 
and costly lines as the appropriate setting for a notable 
personality or an expensive house, or for an estate famous 
for its views or geographical position; but that makes it all 
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the more interesting in its own right. It is rather a small 
garden: you may pass it by without seeing it, and you may 
admire the house as you pass without seeing the garden. 
Like many another thing with a character and significance 
of its own, you must search for it. 

And the search is repaid liberally, because it illustrates 
a significant fact. For the American student of garden 
craft it shows how a garden which owes its inspiration to 
Italy may be added to 
the beauties of New 
England without disturb- 
ing the hillside, and with- 
out rearranging the levels, 
while yet it enshrines 
many of the character- 
istics by which we always 
remember, because of 


their charm, the gardens 
within reach of St. Peter’s. 
It is no easy thing to have 
designed a garden of this 
oe, zr kind. The house did not 
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invite it. 
_ It is easy to imagine 
" the questions which were 
asked when the designer 
of the garden, Mr. Charles 
Platt, set about his task. 
“What will he do with 
the house ?’’ would be 
one, for the house owed 
nothing to Italy, whereas 
Mr. Platt owes every- 
thing; and the idea that 
something from Italy was 
to be added to a villa 
within sight of the capital 
of the Bay State suggested 
a notable clashing of ideas. 
‘Will he pull the house 
down or be content with 
refronting a portion of 
it?”’ The mixture of 
styles would have been 
too disturbing even for 
the polyglot architecture 
of nineteenth century 
America, which has scat- 
tered a strange medley 
of suburban residences 
over New England. 

The accompanying 
views show vividly how 
it was done, and the plan 
is even more explicit 
because it shows no house 
at all. It reveals only 
that a grove of evergreens 
on the south-easterly end 
of the house has been 
thoughtfully — preserved, 
reinforced in places and 
shaped, so that it forms a 
screen for one end of 
the garden. It is alsoa 
screen and a background 
for the house itself and 
for a dignified lawn from 
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which we step into the 
house. The screen is not 
alone a friend to the 
garden ; it forms a part 
of the landscape; it 
echoes sympathetically 
the evergreens elsewhere 
on the far side of the 
meadow-land, for the 
garden of Weld is part 
of an estate of no 
mean size, set amid 
many undulating acres 
well covered with trees 
irregular in outline and, 
like the State it orna- 
ments, individualistic 
and independent — in 
growth. Perhaps it was 
this that enabled Mr. 
Platt to conceal his 
garden, to place it so 
quietly that no one seems 
to know very much 
about it. It lies below 
the general level and is 
bordered by a_ balus- 
trading, dignified and 
quiet of mien and with- 
out any elaborated 
architectural detail call- 
ing attention to itself 
or competing with the 
shadows cast by the 
grove. It is this sinking 
of the garden below the 
level, this construction 
of a pool to trap a 
sunbeam, that pleases 
the visitor. It is true 
that it lacks any real 
architectural connection 
with the house ; it is, in 
fact, a little precinct, 
a law unto itself, tied 
to the landscape by 
means of trees and 
shadows and_ sunshine 
and colour, and, like the 
people of the State to 
which it belongs, content 
to be worthy rather than 
self-assertive or promi- 
nent or rich. The archi- 
tectural lacework—per- 
gola, balustrading, 
arbour, fountain, terrac- 
ing and low shallow 
steps—is of white marble 
and every year conceals 
the contrast still more 
among the lichens and 
weathered incrustations 
of the seasons. Yet this 
value of white is appre- 
ciable in the landscape 
and well emphasised by 
the broad bordering of 
daisies, the silver grey 
edging, and the lilies 
which thrive in the 
sunlight. 

Almost as a matter 
of course the garden 
contains a pool as a 
mirror for the blue of 
the sky and to give an 
added note of colour, 
and it is something upon 
which the wind may 
play, something impor- 
tant on moonlight 
nights. The outline of 
garden becomes a-‘frame 
for charming incidents 
of becoming variousness. 
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At its corners we see graceful columns carrying a coronet, 
an academic note in the composition, valuable as lending 
to it a sense of dignity and scale. At fitting points are 
vases of ruder clay, reminders of the days of ancient 
Rome, still serviceable for association, and humanised by 
rivets which make the mottled surfaces look lively despite 
their age. These vases play their useful part in the 
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picture, authority enough for those Eastern tales of our 
childhood’s days when the Forty Thieves took advantage 
of their ample girth for safety. On the main line of the 
terracing is a well head. This is not a mere piece of stage 
setting, for it marks the existence of an ancient well sunken 
perhaps as long ago as Indian days and now acknowledged 
by the designer instead of being filled in or arched. over and 
forgotten ; it remains serviceable as well as beautiful. 
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The Weld Garden is of value in any general conspectus 
of garden design in America because it shows the architect 
recognising the limitations enforced upon him by circum 
stances, and not rebelling or attempting the impossible. The 
highest wisdom, no doubt, is to design house and garden as 
one entity complete within itself, interdependent parts ot 
a whole of which no picture is perfect which does not reveal 
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both parts combining to make a unified effect. Some contend 
that in order to have something with the flavour of Italy 
you must have the thing complete—a villa with an Italian 
approach, an Italian entrance, an Italian method of handling 
material and an interior complete with Italian furniture. Such 
critics say that no other furniture should be within the house, 
and that its absence would prove ignorance of Central 
Europe at its. best. But surely this passion for uniformity 
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Copyright. EASTERN END 
is not only foolishness and a stumbling-block, but also an 
invitation to meaningless extravagance? The mother country 
shows America many ways of accomplishing the end by more 
sane partnership. The practical man may well ask, is there 
no place to slow down in this race for the imitation of a 
historical uniformity of which history itself shows so few 
examples? He may well object to spend all his money because 
he wants to recapture the memory of an Italian’s handling 
of a home in Florence. Labour is costly in America and 
the seasons are severe. England in esthetic matters can give 
lessons in the blessed spirit of compromise for America to heed. 

The Weld Garden is, for such reasons, an especially 
interesting illustration of a 
sane and reasonable manner 
of adding a garden to a house 
without outraging the indi- 
viduality and memories and 
associations of the house, 
without yielding up = any 
principle of design proper to 
the garden itself, without 
disturbing a native landscape 
which remains still an un- 
affected neighbourhood, free 
from any accent. ye | 

The Weld Garden pleases 
also because it is a surprise, 
a little marginal note on the 
hillside, like a thumbnail 
sketch by a distinguished 
etcher, which shows how an 
artist with a strong sense of 
design may solve a difficult 
problem without — entailing 
sacrifice of a sort unreason- 
able and costly. There is 
something reminiscent of the 
East about this way of 
handling the difficulty ; the 
method appeals because of 
its subtlety, and succeeds 
because of its charm and 
skilful performance. 

The farmer on a Western 
ranch, the successful miner 
in Montana, the man from 
Oklahoma or Oregon, visits 
Central Europe. He is 
amazed at its beauty, yet 
at his wits’ end when his 
wife and daughter want to 
make their home after the 
fashion of some hall of 
England, palace of Italy, or 
chateau of France. If illus- 
trations like the Garden of 
Weld were more studied in 
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America, if diligent research were made in Massachusetts 
with its ancient refinements and reasonable way of living, 
mistakes would be fewer; for in the Weld Garden there is 
one way of accomplishing an end without overrunning the 
constable, without making the homestead of the glorious 
West an isolated specimen so far removed from American 
soil as to have but little part in it or in American 
civilisation. 

So much of Mr. Charles Platt’s work has been illustrated 
in CouNnTRY LIFE that it may not be uninteresting to English 
readers if something is added of the career of an architect 
who has made so distinguished a mark on the domestic 
architecture of America. Born 
fifty-seven years ago in New 
York, the son of a lawyer, 
and descended through his 
mother from a family which 
can boast of two _ serious 
artists besides himself, his 
early life was devoted to 
the brush and the etching 
needle, and after working 
at Julian’s atelier in Paris 
he exhibited at every Salon 
between 1883 and _ 1887. 
On his return home he took 
a defined place both as 
painter and etcher, but the 
fine catholic training of 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
where, like every student 
of painting, he learnt some- 
thing of architecture, turned 
him to the Mistress Art for 
the practical reason that he 
wanted to build a house for 
himself. A long visit to Italy 
led to close study of Italian 
gardens, and a book on them 
published by Mr. Platt in 
1894 was one of the earliest 
in a field since explored by 
scores of students. This 
early recognition of the 
essential unity between the 
house and the garden has 
borne notable fruit, but the 
Italian bias has never run 
to pedantry. The Italian 
ideal, as Mr. Royal Cortissoz 
has written of Mr. Platt, is 
so tactfully and with such 
sincerity adjusted to local 
conditions that the completed 
work becomes part and parcel 
of a veritable and character- 
istic American home. 


WELD GARDEN. 
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In a few, even, among his forty or fifty country houses, 
he has swung back to the typical Georgian house which 
belongs as much to America as to England. But all his 
houses have a unity and a personality which are alike 
restful and beguiling, and are explained by the linear 
charm of their form. He relies little upon decorative 
accessories and, like Sir Edwin Lutyens and, indeed, all 
artists whose work is progressive, tends always to a greater 
austerity in his exteriors. In his interior work the 
reticence is equally marked, but allied with well chosen 
richness in fittings and furniture. To the English architect, 
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perhaps his most vital contributions are not the country 
houses in which excellence is a matter of course in 
England, but his office blocks and skyscrapers. In them 
he has contrived to invest shapes unfamiliar to historical 
architecture with a classical and, indeed, inevitable 
character which marks them out in surroundings not 
conspicuous for reticence or pure design. 

When London rebuilds herself for the new world 
after the war the work of Charles Platt may well be 
studied for the light it throws on the problems of civil 
architecture. SAMUEL Howe. 
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HE Tulip season is 

with us once again, but 

the Tulips—where are 
they? From many 
gardens they have al- 
most, if mot entirely,  dis- 
appeared. It is to be hoped 
that they will soon return, for 
they are among the most beauti- 
ful of hardy bulbous flowers for 
English gardens and are un- 
surpassed for their brilliant 
colours. The Tulip is not a 
flower that can be safely left 
to take care of itself, and 
attempts to naturalise Tulips 
in grassland, although promising 
well in the first two years, more 
often cnd in their dwindling and 
pining away. Some varieties are 
better able to look after them- 
selves than others, and among 
these are the Cottage Tulip 
Mrs. Moon, with lovely. yellow 
blooms and painted petals re- 
flexing at the top, and Macro- 
spila, known as the _ sweet- 
scented crimson Tulip. The 
bulbs of these two varieties 
appear to bury themselves very 
deep in the soil, and if left 
alone come up smiling every 
year. At the time of writing, 
these two well known Tulips 
are flowering in an old orchard. 
They give a bright effect in 
the grass and make a pleasant 
contrast to the Apple blossom. 
The Tulip and Apple blossom 
come out together every year. 
In most soils Tulips can 

be left alone for two, if not 
three, years, and this will give 
naturalness to the effect at 
flowering time. It is a com- 
mon failing tohave Tulips spaced 
out in rows in formal beds, 
the result of yearly planting. 
The effect on a large scale is 
like a regiment of soldiers on 
parade. It must have been 
such a scene that Rupert Brook had in view in Berlin, in May, 
1912, when he wrote: “ Here Tulips bloom as they are told.” 
One of the things to avoid in the flower garden is planting 
Tulips in straight rows. Even on parterres in formal beds 
there is no need to have them regularly spaced out, while a 
groundwork of Violas will fill up the gaps. Let us have groups 
of Tulips, masses of Tulips and banks of Tulips, but not long 
rows of Tulips. In choosing a place, three things are necessary 
—sun, air and protection from rough winds. It is only in places 
where garden rows are sheltered from rough winds that the 
slender Darwin Tulip could be expected to weather the elements. 
The question is often asked: What is to take the place 
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TULIPS AT CONDOVER HALL. 


of the Tulips when they are over? As a rule, annual flowers may 
be relied upon to fill the breach, but this year the writer intends 
to grow the famous green Haricot (Haricot Vert), from seeds 
sent from France, by sowing the seeds about 8ins. apart among 
the Tulips. As soon as the Tulips are over, the old flowers 
and seed pods should be removed, this will enable the bulbs 
to make stronger growth and to flower better next year. Lt 
the bulbs are to be lifted, as they should be, every second or third 
year, they should be taken up about the end of June or early 
in July, choosing a spell of dry weather for the operation, and 
be kept till Lord Mayor’s Day—the old-fashioned day for 
planting Tulips. H.C. 
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III.—TREATMENT IN THE VETERINARY HOSPITALS 





A TENTED VETERINARY 


I. at once get on terms of peculiar intimacy with the 

Veterinary Service and its splendid work in curing 

the sick and healing the wounded among our 

hundreds of thousands of dumb helpers when we 

come to visit their hospitals and learn something 
at first hand of the highly organised methods of filling and 
emptying them. Contemplate for a moment these figures and 
the unmistakable meaning they convey; 551,9€0 horses and 
mules admitted to the veterinary hospitals and convalescent 
horse depots in France from the beginning of the war to the 
middle of February, 1918, of which 394,768, or 71.5 per cent., 
were passed out as cured, leaving 34,327 still under treatment. 
In the same period 16,215 died, and 106,650 were destroyed, 
cast and sold, including those cast and sold to horse butchers. 
There was a time when 84 per cent. were cured and sent back 
into the fighting line. The percentage dropped to 80, then to 
78 per cent., for it must be remembered that horses, as I have 
already explained, are getting older, while another factor in 
increasing the number of castings is the desire to retain in service 
only absolutely sound and workably sound horses. 1 am assured 
that, for the sake of economy. in the long run, every possible 
care is taken to rid the Service of those worn and broken animals 
which are not likely to be of any more use to the Army in any 
sort of capacity. 

The reader is invited to follow the career of the sick 
or wounded animal which the veterinary officer on the spot 
has decided shall be sent from the front to the base. It should 
be understood that with every formation in the field there is an 
\dministrative Veterinary 
Officer, and Fxecutive Vete- 
rinary Officers are with the 
Cifferent units of the formation. 
On falling sick or wounded 
‘ineffective,’ as they would 
say in military language—an 
animal is sent to a Mobile 
Veterinary Section, which is a 
very small veterinary unit, one 
of which is attached to each 
cavalry brigade and each infan- 
try division. hese sections 
were introduced as the result 
of experience gained in South 
Africa, and, having seen them 
at work, | can vouch for thei 
efficiency and the important 
part they are playing in be- 
einning the movement ot the 
sick from the front. It is their 
function to give first aid, and 
simple cases they retain and 
issue into work again. Their real work, however, is to despatch, 
as often and as quickly as possible, the hospital cases to one of 
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the large reception depots. 

There may be several such depots, and two which I saw 
vielded lasting impressions of what can be done by an administra- 
tion which seems to have mastered every detail in regard to 
the welfare of the horses and the care of those men who constitute 
the rank and file of the Veterinary Service. The first of them is 
in a town of fairly considerable size, and it certainly owes much 
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to the fact that it is chiefly housed in what before the war was a 
French artillery barracks. Thus there is comfort at once for 
the sick and wounded that come down from the front by road, 
rail or barge, and especially is this so in the old riding school, which 
is now the temporary home of many “ cases.’’ The idea of the 
sick arriving in barges is certainly unique. Five, each to hold 
thirty-five, are employed on the canal in this way, and the 
journey makes for peace and rest ev voute. The other reception 
hospital I have in mind is probably the last word in such institu- 
tions. In all manner of ways—-in the utilisation of clever yet 
simple devices, in the observance of absolute cleanliness, in the 
maintenance of clean and hygienic “ standings ”’ for the horses, 
in the provision of shelters and wind-screens, in the careful 
study of feeding and general horse management--—the hospital 
is just as perfect as brains, enterprise and abundant energy can 
make it. Moreover, it is laid out on sandy soil, which is a boon 
of inestimable worth. 

These reception depots have radiating from them other 
hospitals which take the animals distributed to them. Each 
reception depot may be said to be the mainspring of a group of 
hospitals. They are, of course, of very special importance since 
every animal arriving is at once put into a class according to the 
nature of his sickness. Skin cases are sent along to a hospital 
which specialises in the care of mange and kindred troubles ; 
surgical cases are sent to where surgery is made a speciality of ; 
and ophthalmia may be sent elsewhere. The success of the 
system is beyond all question. It means that a hospital com- 
mandant and his staff become expert in what they are made 
to specialise in, though there 
may be a certain monotony in 
the institution whose reputa- 
tion depends on the healing of 
mange. The treatment, for ir- 
stance, does not assist that 
smart and clean appearance 
which is always aimed at, since 
mangey horses and mules are 
of themselves an eyesore and 
are certainly no advertisement 
for efficient grooming. 

I have in mind two speci- 
ally fine “‘ skin ”’ hcspitals—-one 
close to the reception depot I 
have been describing and 
pattly accommodated in an 
old cement factory, the other 
many miles away on the out- 
skirts of a famous city. It 
was at the latter hospital 
FOR HORSES. that I was much - struck 

with the close attention given 
to feeding. Every individual horse, most of them wasted in 
condition as well as going through the mange cure, seemed to 
be considered. Then the making of hay racks and partitions 
between stalls, all made with the old wire from baled hay, were 
items of clever contrivance. It was at this hospital that the 
patients were dipped in an arsenical bath in preference to calcium 
sulphide. It is said to be more efficacious, and is certainly less 
obnoxious. This hospital has passed through 40,000 animals, 
of which 24,cc0 had been sent to the neighbouring base remount 
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AN OLD BRICKYARD AND ITS BUILDINGS 


depot and 8,000 to convalescent horse depots. Every general 
horse hospital takes special pride in its operating theatres, 
in perfect cleanliness, and in the refreshing and quiet stimulus 
of patches of grass lawn here and there. Lverywhere 
an endeavour is made to secure rest and thorough change 
for the patients. Everywhere, also, equipment is up to date 
and scrupulously clean. 

As auxiliary help the Veterinary Service appreciates nothing 
more than the work done for the State by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It is a fact, I 
believe, that this Society has made grants totalling £100,000 
to the cause of sick and wounded animals in war by the provision 
of hospital accommodation, horse ambulances and laboratory 
appliances. 

I have no impression of one hospital being better than 
another. Where all are so good I should indeed be sorry to 
single out one for special praise, but I must not omit to mention 
one close to the coast because of the clever and resourceful way in 
which an old brick works, its sheds and its fields, covering an area 
of about forty acres, have been adapted as a hospital. There | 
saw a surgeon perform an operation for quittor, which is a form 
of sorosis of that portion of the foot at the crown of the hoof. 
It is a very serious and frequent trouble, especially with heavy 
horses, and the old-time operation usually left an unsightly 
scar and growth with certain chronic lameness. The operation, 
introduced by French veterinaries many years ago, involves the 
cutting away of the cartilage affected, and this can be done by 
making only a very slight incision, with a consequent small 
scar when the wound has healed. The operation is proving 
invaluable and causing a great saving in horses. This same 
hospital between December, 1914, and December, 1917, had 
admitted 41,658 animals and had discharged as cured 32,455. 

It is impossible in the limited space at my disposal to do 
more than touch very briefly on those other most essential 
departments of the Veterinary Service in France. There are 
the convalescent horse depdts, created in close proximity to 
the hospitals which issue to them those horses that need the 
exercise that freedom in kraals gives them, good feeding and 
professional care prior to being passed on to remount depots. 
These convalescent depots are wisely laid out on sand or sandy 
soils, so that the strain of moving about in heavy mud is not 
imposed on the convalescents. Then the Director has under 
his charge about 3,000 acres of fine grassland in Normandy, 
and here tired and worn horses come to feed on the green food 
of the spring and summer months and recover that strength 
and confidence which are so essential to their future usefulness. 
Animals so turned out receive a portion of their normal daily 
ration of oats and hay, but it will be understood that, compared 
with the keep and maintenance of them in hospitals, the cost 
is comparatively low and means a very considerable economy. 

I come now to touch on the important question of the 
disposal of those animals considered unfit for further active 
service. The Veterinary Service is the chief casting authority ; 
only on the score of age and unsuitability for any specific job 
in the Army can Remount Authorities exercise the veto of casting. 
And when it is remembered that a trifle over 20 per cent. of the 
horses admitted to hospitals never return to active service, 
it will be understood that castings are on a big scale. Do not 
for a moment imagine that this 20 per cent. represents dead loss. 
From (a) sales to farmers for work on the land; (b) sales to 
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ADAPTED AS A VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


horse butchers for food; and (c) reduction of carcases of any 
animals not suitable as food for by-products of skin, tat, bones, 
flesh, hoots, etc., the average sum of £50,000 a month is brought 
into the British Government's exchequer. Vhe figure, indeed, 
is rising, as horses, alive or dead, are fetching bigger prices. 
Horseflesh is a fairly common article of food in’ France, and 
from some of the hospitals L have seen truckloads of cast animals 
leaving for Paris, where they are dealt with at the abattoir 
hippophagique. Under agreements the animals are bound to 





Major-General j. Moore, Director of Veterinary Services, France 
(right), and Colonel Newsome, Deputy Director, France 
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be destroyed under the supervision of the Veterinary Service 
within forty-eight hours of admission, and humane cattle killers 
are specially provided by the R.S.P.C.A. for their destruction. 

Those animals which have died or which are too poor or 
unsuitable for the purpose of food are disposed of at special 
abattoiys in close proximity to veterinary hospitals. Their 
skins are salted on the premises and despatched to England for 
sale ; the carcases are rendered down for fat, and on an average 
two gallons are obtained from each animal, realising as much as 
14fr. a gallon. I recall that at one hospital I saw gas being 
drawn off from a tremendous manure dump, and the gas was 
being utilised in the rendering down of the carcases. Now an 
economiser apparatus is being erected at selected centres, and 
so the Veterinary Service is using its splendid organisation to 
get the utmost possible out of our war animals whether in life 
or in death. 

It has been my portion to be associated with our war 
horses and mules in their hundreds of thousands. I hope 
that my sketches of their lives, from the time they are 
trained in the United Kingdom, through their active service 
life in France, and then in their days of sickness, will have 
interested readers. They have necessarily been brief, maybe 
even superficial, but there was no alternative. Either the 
subject had to be dealt with as one would mirror first-hand 
impressions, or else by minute and detailed chronicle of un- 
limited length. The latter was ruled out, first of all by the fact 
that we are still in the midst of the raging tumult, and therefore 
the story, once begun in detail, could have no end in detail ; 
and, secondly, because it was against military interests to write 
too definitely of our horse organisation both on active service 
and in sickness. Thus there have been omissions, discreet 
enough now, but which I shall hope to fill in when happier times 
come. While, therefore, much remains to be said of very great 
interest, a good deal has been written in these articles which, I 
hope, will have conveyed a better understanding of how gallantly 
and worthily our horses and mules have assisted our cause and of 
the infinite care that is taken of their welfare. 
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Both services—the Remount and the Veterinary—have 
every reason to be proud of their records. Both have learned 
by experience as, indeed, they could not help doing. But 
there were those in authority unashamed of profiting by 
mistakes and capable always of acting on first knowledge and 
new ideas acquired. It has been suggested that I have not 
attempted to deal with the vast question of preventive medicine 
in veterinary science. I accept the implied compliment since only 
a fool would have ventured as a layman to enter into scientific 
detail which, under the circumstances, would assuredly have 
been out of place, and would probably have bored the readcr. 
The success of preventive medicine in the Army Veterinary 
Service will make an admirable after-the-war theme for an 
official professional pen. Meanwhile I can only once again put 
into simple language my admiration for what has been done 
by the Veterinary Service in France. The fact will give much 
satisfaction among tens of thousands of horse-lovers in the United 
Kingdom, and also in the United States, whence <o many 
of our war animals came; and I am equally certain it will not 
discourage any who are associated with our horse services in 
always aiding the hard and, oftentimes, perilous lot of the 
horse on active service. 

What has been written above in this and preceding articles 
on the Army Veterinary Service and on the work and welfare 
of our horses in France will, I hope, convey some idea to people 
at home of the good work that has been, and is being, done in 
the chief theatre of war. The articles were made possible only 
through facilities given by Lieutenant-General Sir Jo’ n Cowans, 
the Quartermaster- General of the Forces. It happens that 
the Veterinary Department and Remount Service are just two of 
many phases of the administration for which he is responsible. 
The feeding and clothing of every man in khaki at home and in 
every theatre of war—think of the colossal organisation involved ! 
—are also the business of the Quartermaster-General.. I used 
to feel, and still feel, that the public who pay and want to know 
have not the faintest conception of the marvellous an1 nver- 
failing organisation. A. SIDNEY GALTREY. 





THE RARE BOOK OF RECIPES 


Compiled by Lady Glenconner and Jessie E., Dunbar. 


LENTIL Roti. (By Lady Rhondda.) 


One pound of lentils, two large onions, thyme, half a pound 
of potatoes, pepper and salt and a little dripping. Boil lentils 
until quite soft, strain very dry, chop onions and thyme very 
finely ; cook potatoes and mash them nicely, put all in a bowl 
and mix together. Season well with pepper and salt and turn 
out on a baking sheet in shape of a roll and bake in a fairly sharp 
oven for one hour. Serve with a nice thick brown gravy. 
GREEN PEA CUTLETs. 

One pound of peas, mint, pepper and salt. Cook peas until 
tender and put them through a sieve; chop the mint finely. 
Put peas in a bowl and mix mint, pepper and salt together, 
turn mixture out on pastry board and make into a roll, cut each 
piece about half an inch thick and shape into cutlets, dip in egg 
or milk and oatmeal, and fry, in boiling fat, a nice brown. Serve 
with tomato sauce. 

BARLEY AND POTATO SCONEs. 

Halt a pound of barley flour, half a pound of potatoes, 
a teaspoonful of baking powder, a pinch of salt, buttermilk or 
ordinary milk. Cook the potatoes, put them through the masher, 
mix them with the flour, add salt and baking powder, mix all 
together with the milk rather moist, and roll out very lightly ; 
cut into scones and bake in a sharp oven about twenty minutes. 


Luxcu CAKE. 

Six ounces of barley flour, six ounces of ground rice, six 
ounces of corn syrup, an ounce of peel, six ounces of dates, a 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a pint of milk and six ounces of dripping. Rub fat into 
flour, add dry ingredients and chopped dates, warm corn syrup 
with some of the milk and add soda to the flour, mix altogether 
to a stiff batter, turn into cake tin and bake in a moderate oven 
for one and a half hours. 


VINEGAR CAKE. 

Halt a pound of barley flour, half a pound of rice flour, 
tive tablespoonfuls of treacle, six ounces of dripping, twelve 
ounces of dates or figs, one tablespoonful of bicarbonate of soda, 
a pinch of salt, a wineglassful of vinegar, and a small cupful of 
milk. Rub the fat into the flour, add dry ingredients, dissolve 
bicarbonate of soda in some warm milk, mix rest of the milk 
containing treacle; mix very lightly until of a stiff, batter-like 
consistency, and lastly add vinegar. Put in tin and bake in a 
moderate oven for one and a half hours. 


Porato Rott. 
Pastry : Halt a pound of potatoes, halt a pound of barley flour, 
half a pound of dripping, baking powder, a pinch of salt and cold 


water. Cook and mash potatoes, mix with the flour, salt, baking 
powder, rub in the dripping and mix into a stiff paste with cold 
water. I»gredients: Two parsnips, two carrots, two onions, four 
ounces of bacon, a sprig of sage, pepper and salt pastry. Cook 
vegetables, fry onions and bacon, chop all up finely together, 
season with pepper and salt. Make the pastry, roll it out and 
spread with the mixture and roll up and bake in a medium oven 
for one and a half hours. Serve with brown gravy. 


(By Lady Gosjord.) 

Braise or boil an assortment of vegetables cut in discs or 
in small rounds, put in a gratin dish with a good gravy or an 
American sauce. Sprinkle with grated cheese and brown in 
the oven. 


VEGETABLE MACEDOINE. 


Pretty FRANCE CASTLE PUDDING. 

Put a purée of apples at the bottom of a pie-dish, then a thin 
layer of lemon curd. Cover with a castle pudding mixture and 
bake. The outside should be quite crisp. A castle pudding 
mixture is given in any English beok of cooking recipes. 





(By Lady Redwood.) 


Half a pound of flour, two and a half ounces of sugar, two 
and a half ounces of fat, three ounces of golden syrup, one tea- 
spoontul of ground ginger, one small teaspoonful of mixed spice; 
one small teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in three-quarters 
of a teacupful of milk (sour if possible) and one ounce of finely 
ground peel. Rub the fat into the flour, then add other ingre- 
dients and bake in a moderate oven for one and a quarter hours 
in a tin (not too deep). 


GINGERBREAD. 


Soba Cake WitHouTt EGcs. 

One pound of flour, four ounces of margarine, two ounces 
of dripping (both slightly warmed), a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar, a quarter of a pound of currants, a quarter of a 
pound of sultanas or chopped raisins, a small teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda in nearly half a pint of warm milk. Just 
before mixing stir into milk one tablespoonful of vinegar. Bake 
a nice light brown. 


(By Lady Morant.) 


Half a pound of maize meal, one pint of milk, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder, one teaspoonful of sugar, two eggs, one ounce 
of butter. Pour boiling milk over the meal; let it cool, add the 
baking powder, sugar and butter (melted), and the yolks of the 


Wark JAM SANDWICH. 


eggs. Whip the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and add them 
last. Make into a large cake about two inches thick, and cut 
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into suitable squares for serving. Bake thirty minutes in a 
quick oven. An ordinary Yorkshire pudding dish is the best to 
use. This same mixture baked as a cake in a sandwich tin, 
split and spread with jam, is excellent at afternoon tea, and is 
liked by children. 


Fruit Puppinc. (By Lady Aberconway.) 

Line a basin evenly with strips of plain bread, partly fill 
with crumbs, and pour in hot raspberries that have been 
sweetened, more crumbs and raspberries till the basin is full; 
then place over a round of bread, cover with a saucer, place a 
heavy weight on top, and leave for at least twelve hours. Turn 
oui and serve with artificial cream. The whole pudding ought 
to appear soaked with raspberry juice and surrounded with 
syrup. 

ARTIFICIAL CREAM. 

Half a pint of boiling milk, a large teaspoonful of cornflour, 
sugar to taste (about three lumps), four tablespoonfuls of con- 
densed milk (unsweetened). Mix the cornflour with a little 
of the milk cold and pour over the boiling milk. Boil up for a 
few minutes and allow to get cold. Whisk it all up together, 
adding the condensed milk gradually ; if too thick, add a little 
more milk, strain, and it is ready for use. If liked, a few drops 
of vanilla may be added. 


Port WINE JELLY (For serious cases where digestion is as 
far as possible by the mouth). 

One ounce of isinglass, one ounce of gum arabic, two ounces 
of sugar candy, half an ounce of nutmeg, one pint of port. Melt 
the isinglass in about a tablespoonful of water. Put nutmeg, 
gum arabic and sugar candy in paper and crush with an iron as 
small as possible. Put all in a big jug and pour the port wine 
on. Then stir in a stewpan and let it come to boiling point, 
stirring all the time or it will stick. A wooden spoon is best. 
Strain through muslin. Ready next day. 


To STEAM Fisu FOR INVALIDS. 


Dry the fish with a cloth, butter two plates and place the 
fish between them, put this on a saucepan and allow it to steam 
for twenty minutes. Serve with lemon. 


IXAISIN TEA. 


This is made by pouring boiling water on to half its bulk 
of chopped raisins, then stew for about two hours and strain. 
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This has been found very sustaining in serious cases where no 
other food can be retained. 


BarRLEY CREAM FOR INVALIDs. 

Two pounds of veal and a quarter of a pound of pearl barley. 
Boil in one quart of water in pipkin till it will pass through the 
finest sieve and is of the thickness of cream. Add salt to taste 
A small quantity may be taken two or three times daily. 


APPLE WATER. 

Two large, juicy, tart apples, half a lemon, three or tour 
lumps of sugar, one pint of boiling water. Cut the apples (with 
a silver knife) into thin slices; put them into a jug with sugar 
and the ¢hin rind of half a lemon; pour on the boiling water. 
When cool squeeze in the juice of half a lemon. Strain and 
put on ice. 


BAKED BEETROOT. (By Mrs. Hensley Henson.) 


Four medium-sized beetroots, a tablespoontul of chopped 
onion, on: anda half ounce; of dripping or any fat, four tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped or ground nuts, seasoning and thick gravy. Melt 
fat in a frying pan, put in the onion and fry it a light brown. 
Peel and chop the beetroot and pound it with the onion till 
fairly smooth, add half the nuts and seasoning of salt and pepper 
to taste. Grease a piedish, press the mixture into it and shake 
the remaining nuts over the top. Cut the rest of the fat into 
little bits and dot them here and there over the nuts; bake 
until the nuts are nicely browned. Serve with a well flavoured 
gravy and brown bread toast. Ground almonds instead of nuts 
can be used. 

CHEESE, Rick AND CABBAGE. 

Boil two or three tablespoontuls of rice in salted water 
for ten minutes, drain it in a strainer, pour through it a little hot 
water and drain again. Spread the rice on a dish and dry it 
in a warm oven or near the fire for an hour or so. Boil a cabbage 
in salted water, and before it becomes too soft drain and chop it 
finely. In a saucepan melt a piece of butter the size of an ege 
(or substitute bacon fat), mix in the cabbage, season generously 
with salt and pepper and after a few minutes’ gentle cooking 
add the rice. Allow it to become thoroughly hot, and, about 
two minutes before serving, stir in two good tablespoontuls ot 
grated cheese. It then can be formed into rounds like @ nest, 
and a poached egg placed in the centre. Spinach can be used 
instead of cabbage if preferred. 


(Copyright 1918, by Jessie FE. Dunbar in the United States of America.) 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
The Eclipse of Russia, by E. J. Dillon. (J. M. Dent ard Sons.) 


S sombre as a Greek tragedy is Mr. Dillon’s account 
of The Eclipse of Russia. An alternative title to 
it might have been ‘ The Disillusion of Tsardom.”’ 
For the story is mainly concerned with the preliminary 
history which made the revolution of March, 1917, 

inevitable. Probably ninety-nine readers out of every 
hundred will be more interested in the conclusion at which 
the writer arrives than at the horribly fascinating narrative 
which leads up to it. Dr. Dillon, as a historian, eschews 
prophecy. It is not for him to say what the future of Russia 
will be, but its condition at the moment is far from being 
hopeful. The country has not been rent in twain: perhaps 
it would have been better if it had, because then there would 
have been a chance of one portion establishing its position 
and engulfing the other; but it is divided into innumerable 
parts and, says Dr. Dillon, 

that the various parts of the Tsardom will be put together again and the 
breath of life poured into the reintegrated and rejuvenated organism is to 
my thinking improbable. 

The very principle of self-determination on which the Allies 
insist would itself prove an effectual barrier. He describes 
the majority of the nation just now as “ hardly more than 
raw material for the State-builder.’’ It would be impossible 
within the limits of a review to follow step by step the events, 
of which the author has an intimate acquaintance, that led 
up to this state of things. But a few passages in the book 
stand out, so it appears to us, as landmarks to guide the 
thinker. There is first a reference to the revolution itself 
which is full of dark suggestion. In this country and else- 
where outside the boundaries of Russia itself the revolution 
was only dimly apprehended owing to the cloak thrown 
over it by censored newspapers in all parts of the world. 
There were people who even expressed satisfaction that 
it was not attended by such direful occurrences as Paris 
witnessed in the day of Mobespierre. But even this 


ATURE 


satisfaction will be denied to them when they know the 
facts more fully. . at 
The revolting behaviour of the soldiery and the peasantry to their own 
kith and kin during the nation’s delirium tremens after March, 1917, which 
even revolutionary history is too prude to record, offers irrefragable evidence: 
of the deplorable fact that the bulk of the Russian people is still in that 
primitive stage when self-government, even in the diluted form in which it 
is vouchsafed tu some Continental nations, would harm in lieu of helping it. 
Nor need any student of Russian history be surprised at 
this outbreak of blood-letting and lawlessness. The annals 
of the country are drenched with crime and stained with 
superstition. To those who live where civilisation is more 
advanced it seems almost incredible that the day before 
yesterday, so to speak,the criminal and mystagogue Rasputin 
was playing the most extraordinary pranks before the wealth 
and culture of Petrograd. A man personally filthy to the 
last degree, who took credit in avoiding soap and other 
accessories of cleanness, a man whose career was avowcdly 
that of a libertine, a drunkard, and, in addition to his other 
vices, did not possess the virtue of common honesty, was 
a singular phenomenon in the drawing rooms of the twentieth 
century. Dr. Dillon writes 


Strange echocs of mediwval times are awakened by Rasputin’s life story, 
which reminds one of the hero of Calderon’s ‘‘ Life a Dream.” The worship- 
pers who revered him as a saint, the court ladies who, at the end of their 
letters, kissed the ‘ dear little hands and feet ”’ of the slovenly, unkempt satyr, 
the dignitaries and ministers who sent him respectful telegrams, the bishops 
and archbishops who pushed him into the limelight of the court, all know 
his antecedents. They were aware that he had been publicly flogged tor 
horse-stealing, that he had been arrested for rape, and that a charge of perjury 
was hanging over his head. Deliberately ignoring the conclusions to be 
drawn from these facts, they one and all recognised him as their spiritual 
leader. 

It is very difficult for a western mind to conceive of a 
Court where a man like this could be a prime favourite. 
Dr. Dillon, however, does not exaggerate his political in- 
fluence. He was simply one of those charlatans who appear 
in times of state trouble. In some respects he reminds us 
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of Anthony Mesmer and the thumb-nail sketch which Carlyle 
drew of him in his French Revolution. But Mesmer was a 
saint by comparison. He with all his extravagance did 
not invent anything so extraordinary as Rasputin’s doctrine 
that one should sin for the bliss of being forgiven. To the 
student of history the most remarkable thing about his 
appearance is that the reception he received throws extra- 
ordinary light on the undeveloped society of the time. If 
we read of such fantastic tricks being played in the Dark 
Ages we should take them as natural to the epoch, but in the 
twentieth century they only go to prove how far behindhand 
was Russian civilisation. If this is what came of the greatest 
refinement, what was it natural to expect from the peasantry ? 
The latter must be clearly apprehended in order to under- 
stand how the revolution became possible. Divesting the 
moujik of the romance and glamour with which he has been 
clothed, Dr. Dillon describes him thus : 

Too oftcn the Russian peasant dwells in a hovel more filthy than a sty, 
more noxious than a phosphorie match factory. He gocs to bed at six, and 


even five o'clock in the winter, because he cannot afford money to buy 


petroloum cnough for artificial light. He has no meat, no cggs, no buttcr, 
no milk, often no cabbage, 


Lives ¢ 


and lives mainly on black bread and potatocs. 
He starves on an tnsuffic'ent quantity of them. 


Of men thus housed and clothed there are 140,000,000 in the 
country. It is regrettable, but it should be no cause for wonder 
that their ignorant minds have been excited more by the 
greed of land than by any interest in the great struggle. 
It is this greed of land that has played havoc alike with 
the army and the Government. This it was that the 
Bolshevists proposed to gratify. It is easy to point out the 
inconsistencies. The Bolshevists preached a doctrine of self- 
determination, yet extinguished every attempt at realising it. 

The temptation in this book is to linger on one or two 
topics and leave oneself insufficient space to deal with the 
two leading actors in the tragedy, the weak, vain, selfish, 
cruel Nicholas I], and the crafty, keen, ambitious Kaiser, 
who could turn his relative round his little finger. The 
famous “ Nicky and Willie’’ correspondence is the aptest 
illustration of these characteristics. It was followed by the 
Treaty of Bjérke, the most treacherous political document 
ever put together; on the part of Nicholas, to say nothing 
else, a betrayal of a faithful Ally, France. The French did 
not know that for the time being Russia had ceased to be an 
Ally. The case was not really so bad against Great Britain 
because the friendship had not yet been established between 
the two countries. One of the outcomes was the disclosure 
of the Kaiser's view about the United States. They are given 
in a conversation with M. Witte, Dr. Dillon’s close friend, 
who seems to have furnished him with many of the very 
important communications which he publishes : 


* Did vou never reflect,” said the Kaiser, * that America is living on 


Europe, drawing the life-sap from its peoples, and that the proc-ss, unless it 


” 


be stopped in time, may end in prostration ? 


He referred to the influx of cheap manufactured goods and 
agricultural produce, a very valuable clue to his antipathy. 
The methods of the Kaiser had been illustrated by the 
cunning and crafty way in which on his first visit to the 
Czar he managed to secure the latter’s concurrences with his 
desire to lease Kiao-Chow. The occupation of Port Arthur 
was a counter to that move. It will be seen even from these 
casual observations that Dr. Dillon has been very effectively 
undraping the figures of the play. It is, indeed, a tragedy 
for Russia, but our author has a very high opinion of the 
strength of Germany, a strength not weakened but enhanced 
by a lack of scruple. He is severe, and not without cause, 
upon the Entente Powers for trying to belittle their 
formidable adversary. 


THE DOYENNE OF THE STAGE. 

Both Sides of the Curtain, by Geneviéve Ward and Richard 
Whiteing. 

* Both Sides of the Curtain’’ should have had a_ sub-title 
-' A Tragedy Queen with a Sense of Humour’’—for that is 
what it comes to. Most theatrical biographies are merely a 
collection of playbills and modest accounts of personal triumphs ; 
but Miss Ward’s book is far more: it is a series of camera studies 
not snapshots—ot a splendid fighting artist, enjoying -the 
struggle and laughing most of the time. It is extraordinarily 
well done, and, of course, had to be done, for she is one of the 
greatest actresses of our time; and though the dear veteran 
would have us believe, and rightly believe, that hard work, 
systematic and complete training did it all, surely, reading both 
the lines and between them (not always an easy thing to do), 
one realises that it was her own unconquerable will to succeed 
and her saving grace of humour that won the battle. Perhaps 
the far-off days of her operatic career are the most entrancing, 
and how one wishes one could have seen and heard her! The 


(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 
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memory of her wonderful exit in the last act of ‘‘ Forget-me- 
not,” when, 2s a boy, I clutched hold of my father’s arm and 
whispered, ‘Will she Co it in time ?”’ is with me yet. The 
delightful little criticisms of people and artists and others, both 
laudatory and the reverse, are most exhilarating, and her genuine 
appreciation of the more moderu aspects of the theatre and 
theatrical folk of to-day very real an« irue and, at the same time, 
done with great reticence, so mucn so that one feels that she 
set out to tell her own tale and not to compare the methods and 
schools of to-day with her own curriculum. She finds good in 
all. What a wonderful life it has been, and what a delightful 
person she must be, but how alarming! Just imagine her having 
words with her leading man or her. stage-manager! And yet 
I believe that all concerned would end by laughing. In short, 
this delightful book, the best of its kind L have ever read, proves 
conclusively that Geneviéve Ward—great singer, great actress 
and a great woman—not only struggled, fought and won 
through a long and brilliant career, but really laughed all the 
time. C. M. HALLarp. 

Nothing Gained by Overcrowding, by Raymond Unwin. (Garden 

Cities and Town Planning Association, 6d.) 
New Towns After the War: An Argument for Garden Cities, 
by *“* New Townsmen.” (J. M. Dent, 1s.) 

IN view of the futile housing proposals of the Local Government Board these 
two pamphlets are the more welcome just now, for they show that there are 
housing policies which are both practical and ideal. Lord Salisbury con- 
tributes a foreword to Mr. Raymond Unwin’s businesslike statement of the 
case for town planning. 
these pages with advantage, so may also Local Authorities. 
realise that in the fascinating pursuit of town planning the space which is 
gained by expansion is out of all proportion to the increased distance that 


‘“ If occupiers and owners,” he says, ‘* may study 
They will thereby 


must be travelled to the centre, and that for them, too, especially with modern 
transport facilities, the truest economy lies in the method of the Garden 
This is the third edition of Mr, Unwin’s pamphlet, and we 
need do no more than exhort our readers to make a fourth edition necessary 
without delay. 


City movement.” 


His main plea is for the checking of the waves of bricks and 
mortar which flow over the country from all great centres by surrounding 
them with defining belts of open space beyond which new and shapely suburbs 
may be created in the light of modern knowledge. The authors, who prefer 
to be known as ** New Townsmen,” set out the gospel of the National Garden 
Cities Committee, a new association with offices at 19, Buckingham Street, 
W.C.2. 
appropriate to the case and to the times ; 


? 


“The proposals made are of large dimensions, because they are 
and by some people they will 
inevitably be considered on that account as extravagant and unreal.’’ Put 
shortly, the argument is that about 50,000 souls is the maximum population 
for a town that is desirable, and that we should seize the opportunity afforded 
by the need for about a million new houses to build a hundred new garden 
A good 
feature of the proposal is the emphasis laid on the need of linking agriculture 
with manufacturing industries in these new cities. We shall await with interest 
the propaganda of the Committee, but fear that the example of Letchworth 
has hardly been so successful as to encourage the Government to embark 


cities instead of enlarging existing cities by building new suburbs. 


on the organising of a hundred new Letchworths. Nevertheless, there is 
no need to be frightened by big and novel ideas, for the times are big and novel 
and demand policies to match. 

And Behold We Live, edited by James Adderley. (Constable, 1s. 6d.) 
THE new Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, offers in this little book what 
professes to be the religious autobiography of an East End ‘ nipper.’”’? Writing 
in bed in hospital and with the help of the padre, Mr. Adderley’s ‘‘ nipper,’’ 
now a wounded soldier, teils how he came under the influence, at the age of 
seven years, of one Scoop, a Unitarian minister. The attraction to Scoop 
was chiefly the prospect of a flannelette shirt at Christmas. From there 
he passed to “ Parfitt’s’’ and became an altar server. The next phase was 
“conversion”? by the Gospel Pioneers and adventure in the way of stump 
oratory in Victoria Park. The reaction from this was Atheism, merging 
presently into Socialism. Then came the war, and with it a vision of what 
religion might be. All the old influences had made little penetration into 
the emotions inspired by the incense at “ Parfitt’s ’’ were 
scarcely different from the excitement of Bible-smashing in the park. In 
short, Mr. Adderley’s soldier had, in spite of living so near reality as East 
End children do, or perhaps because he was so near, failed to discern its 


‘ 


his character ; 


thrilling message. Now at least he has one certain passion and belief: ‘I 
believe in England.” ‘I believe in a new Society that is to come.’’ Mr. 
Adderley’s familiarity with the back streets of large cities has been used to 
good effect in the early chapters in the little book, which are especially 
fresh and real. 

Cambridge Papers, by W. W. Rouse Ball. (Macmiilan, 6s.) 

DR. BALL’S love of his Alma Mater is infectious, and in these papers Cam- 
bridge men, and Trinity men especially, will find delight. A great variety 
of cur:ous information is here set out. For example, we learn that in the 
sixteenth century the price of an hour-glass in the University town was 
6d., a mouse-trap 4d., and a scabbard for a rapier 10d. The charge for 
plucking out one tooth seems to have been 1s. 4d., but for two teeth the 
dentist reduced his charge to 1s. a tooth. The accounts of discipline in 
days gone by, and especially the papers dealing with examinations and 
the mathematical tripos, are most interesting. The examinations must 
have been a severe ordeal, and alth, ugh the candidates knew their relative 
positions from day to day, and could call for fresh examination in company 
with the candidate next above, the lack of uniformity must have led to a 
good deal of what we should call unfairness. The greater part of the book 


deals with Trinity, and most of the chapters, which have been written during 
a period of twenty-five years, have already been read to University societies 
or printed in University magazines. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TAME RABBITS KILLING THEIR YOUNG. 
{To THE Epiror oF * Country LIFE.’’} 

$1r,—In “ Country Notes” I read with interest of your private correspon- 
dent’s suggestion about young rabbits turned from the nest. I have been 
keeping rabbits as utility pets for two years, watching closely their habits, 
especially in the preparation for and the care of their young. These habits 
entirely refute the popular and superstitious belief that rabbits maliciously 
destroy their young if interfered with. But the suggestion that fear induces 
the doe to try to carry her newly born offspring to a place of undiscovered 
safety goes far to support my own observations. However, it would be 
interesting to hear from your correspondent why one, or two or three at 
most, are so removed, the rest being left to their fate. Surely her instinct 
would be to remove all. In one case three of my young rabbits somehow 
removed from their nest lived some days, and the mother tried to make a 
new one for them, while there being no possible way of my replacing them, 
I had to let things take their course. Her efforts were unsuccessful, and the 
little things died. My belief is that when a doe discards or kills her young 
it is for one of three reasons. 
sometimes that rather than such and such an alternative she would sce 
her child dead, with occasional infanticidal tragedies, so the instinct of the 
timid doe who knows not what may befall her young in the hands of strangers 
sends out the same cry. My earliest experience was the loss of a whole litter 
through sheer mismanagement of my doe, which actually killed all her young, 
but not, I am convinced, from malicious purpose. But young rabbits may 
easily be removed from their nests by accident, especially where the nesting 
arrangements are indifferent or bad. Disturb a doe when she is feeding her 
young and the result will be a hasty flight from her nest, and often one or 
more of the little ones are dragged out, while our artificial contrivances do 
not admit of replacing them. 
Certainly also if a doe finds deformed or sickly ones among her litter she 
expels them. A theory based on the supposition that a doe will not attempt 
to bring up more than she feels ‘‘ able to”? I have learned to disregard 
altogether. One thing is certain: rabbits defy all interference with their 
maternal arrangements, and those who would be good breeders must learn 
the true art of ministering without interfering. On the subject of nesting 
and nesting boxes whole chapters have been written, but an old village woman 
told me more in a few words than I had learned from all my books put together. 
I spent hours during my novitiate in constructing from 
diagrams. They were made on a purely scientific basis and with the kindest 
intentions. One book advocated an ‘‘ open top, for reasons of ventilation,” 
another ‘‘ a closed top, since it served later for a retreat for the much harassed 
doe from her offspring’?! I tried both. My old woman, with a lifi’s 
experience, laughed my contrivances to scorn, 


Just as the soul of a human mother cries out 


Hence the little creatures die of exposure. 


“nesting boxes” 


I tried her way. Not one 
armful, but whole armfuls of sweet, clean hay I give my does now, and the 
scientific boxes are discarded. The nest is made in the darkest corner of 
a large one-roomed hutch, low on the ground, and before the end of a fortnight 
the young litter has burrowed its way under the hay right across the hutch 
to the opposite corner. On the fourteenth day in one case the original 
nest was empty. My heart thumped, for I had seen it last well filled with 
thirteen true-bred Flemish Giant youngsters. But a little movement on 
the opposite side of the hutch reassured me. There lay my cradle of soft, 
fluffy, steel-grey treasures. From these ‘ floor’’ nests, should one escape by 
an accident, it can easily be replaced by your own hand, whereas in the wooden 
box with its tiny entrance hole such a manceuvre would be impossible. There 
was a very charming little picture of a tame hare drinking from a watering 
can in your ‘“ Correspondence.” It is not unusual in the country to see a 
rabbit or a hare quenching its thirst at a wayside brook, and does drink 
greedily when making their nests. Thirst, no doubt, is induced by the 
carrying about in their mouths of hay and down for purposes of nest making.— 
ELIZABETH KIRK. 
{To THE Epitor oF * CountTRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—In connection with the paragraph on rabbit keeping in the ‘‘ Country 
Notes”? in your issue of May 11th, it may interest some of your readers to hear 
the personal experience of another rabbit keeper and so help towards the 
solution of the problem raised. Formerly I kept between thirty and forty 
tame rabbits at a time, of different breeds, for selling, and this during some 
five or six years. On numerous occasions I found the does, on being disturbed, 
killed their young. Sometimes they dragged them out, as your correspondent 
describes, but more often they ate off the ears and tails and sometimes the 
feet as well. Sometimes they would leave the young in the nest mauled 
in this way, while at others they would drag them about the cage. In view 
of this I cannot form any opinion as to why the tame doe kills in this apparently 
callous and senseless manner. As a child, one is always told not to look at 
young rabbits as their parent will eat them, but I always found the doe 
merely ate the parts mentioned and left the young to die. In the case of the 
few wild rabbits’ nests that happen to have come under my notice, the docs 
have always abandoned them when disturbed, but have not mutilated the 
young rabbits —ANoTHER RABBIT- KEEPER. 


RACING PIGEONS. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.”’] 
S1r,—If your correspondent of a fortnight ago will get Dr. W. E. Barkcr’s 
““Racing Pigeon,” published by the Racing Pigeon, he will learn all that 
a successful breeder and racer can tell about the breeding, training and 
characteristics of the true racing pigeon. The term “ carrier’’ as applied 
to this breed is now obsolete, and we must not even call it a ‘‘ homer,” since 
several varieties under that name are nothing but exhibition birds. The 
carrier of to-day is also a fancy pigeon pure and simple, and probably could 
not find its loft if liberated a mile away. The manner in which a pigeon 
finds its way home over long distances has frequently been the subject of 
discussion, but I think the men actually concerned in the hobby are agreed 


that knowledge and experience are the determining factors. From its intar 


so to speak, a pigeon is trained on the route over which it is destined to com- 


pete, the distances increasing as the training progresses. Dr. Barker remarks 
in one place: ‘ Broadly speaking, the object of training is a twofold one, 
one must train the muscles and organs of the bird’s body, and so tit t 

gradually for feats demanding strength and endurance ; 


hand, it is necessary for the bird to acquire a knowledge, or refresh its memory, 


while, on the other 


as the case may be, of the country over which it must pass from the rac 
points to its loft.” Thus it is that he is constantly laying stress upon the mental 
qualities of successtul birds—their intelligence and courage, for examp! 

Again, he emphasises the inferences to be drawn from the dispositions of pigeons 
when speaking of the degrees of tameness to be seen among the inmates of « 
loft: ‘ My own experience has certainly been that my best pigeons have 
been among the tamest and most easily managed birds in my loft, and this, 
I believe, is the cxperience of most fanciers. It may be, of course, that, in 
consideration of the excellence of their racing performances, such birds are 
usually treated with a gentleness and with an amount of deference not habitu- 
ally meted out to their less distinguished loft-mates, but this I am quite 
certain is far from being the chief or only reason of their confiding disposition ; 
the more probable explanation being that their better developed reasonin z 
powers, which account largely for their racing abilities, have also convinced 
them that at the hands of their owners they have nothing to fear.” Following 
this line of reasoning in another chapter brings him to the writing of a sentence 
that must go home to the hearts of all animal lovers: “* Tt one could follow a 
pigeon’s thoughts through the pathless miles, and seemingly endless hou 


which lie between a distant race-point and its very own perch and nest-bex, 


one would probably need to be a stony-hearted monster to mar the happiness 
of its arrival home by an unkind act or a thoughtless deed.” This littl 
monograph is brimiul of interest to the animal or bird breeder, not the le. 


useful passages being those which are concerned with the subject of inter- 


breeding. Some admirable deductions are drawn from the pedigrees of 
forty famous racers, but I should outstay the hospitality of your columns 
were I to discuss them Ao G.S. 
THE PRUSSIANS FN. PARIS. 
To THE Eprror o1 Counrry LIFE.” 


S1r,—In your issue of CouNtRY Lire datcd Mareh 22nd, 1913, on page 4o8, 


under the heading * Literature.” there are some sentences which at the 


present time are of peculiarly lively interest. I refer especially to the last 
nine lines in the first column and the first thirty-two lines of the second 
column. I think you may like to quote the parts to which I refer, if, indeed, 
not to reprint the entire article, which is delightful—C. R. W. Force. 

The review to which our correspondent refers was one on Mr. G. Herring's 
translation from M. Roger Boutet de Monvel, published by David Nutt 
under the title of ‘* Eminent English Men and Paris.” The 
passage referred to is as follows: ‘* We hasten away from Verdun, not because 
we have done more than glance at the excellcont reading which the author 
provides, but after Waterloo, when the Allics advanced to Paris, the scene 


Women in 


became much more dramatic. 
town: ‘In the Luxembourg, the Place de la Concorde, in the Tuileries and 
in the Louvre, the Prussians were encamped ; 


Paris was in the position of a conquered 


in the Champs-Elysées the 
English, and opposite to them, in the Champ de Mars, the Prussians again. 
Further, at the head of every bridge, in front of the Are de Triomphe and 
on the Place du Carrousel, two pieces of ordnance stood ready mounted, 
with gunners standing by, linstock and sponge in hand.’ A very marked 
contrast is shown between the conduct of the English and that of the Prussians, 
who behaved most barbarously : ‘The Prussian officers and soldiers, says 
our author, however, undertook to remind France of the fact that it was 
a conquest every day. Since they crossed the frontier, it had been one 
continuous pillage, one long succession of murders, violations, incendiarisms— 
wilful and wanton destruction, And in 
occur, one of their favourite amusements being to knock down cab drivers, 


Paris the same acts of violence 
or, penetrating in numbers into the Palais Royal, to insult the women, thrash 
the men, and sack the shops.’ Castellane writes at the same time that 
‘The English are very much praised,’ and, indeed, the Parisians were glad 
of their protection: ‘The French gazed with surprise at these big, imper- 
turbable, fair men, who, although masters of the town, never dreamed, it 
would seem, of taking too harsh an advantage of their victory, who respected 
women, paid for what they took, and dignified, stiff and placid, went about 
and took their walks abroad, braced in tight trousers and short searlet shell- 
jackets.’ If this was true of the English army, the Highlanders afforded 
them extraordinary amusement, ‘ with their ingenuous faces, surmounted 
by tall busbies, strutting along with bare legs,’ and ‘ the fine ladies, as they 
eyed their short kilts through their lorgnons, confided their fears to each 
other in a whisper: ‘* My dear! If it should be windy !”’’ ’’—Ep.] 
AN IRISH PHCNIX. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ** Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—It is not so certain as Mr. Lucas believes that the name of the Phanix 
Park originated in the Anglicisation of the Irish words for clear water. In 
connection with the neighbourhood the name Phoenix appears first as the 
designation of a house which was built in the reign of James I on part of 
the lands comprised in the Phoenix Park. The site of that house, now occupied 
by the magazine which Swift’s wit immortalised, is on the southern side 
of the Phoenix Park, and near it no water, clear or dirty, is to be found. But 
as it was acquired soon after its erection as a residence for the Viceroy, the 
house was evidently in Jacobean times one of the best near Dublin, and 
it commanded a view unrivalled in its extent. It is, therefore, at least possible 
that the name of the mythical bird was chosen to indicate the ‘ 
excellence or matchless beauty ” of the Viceroy’s residence, and that it was 
transferred to the Park, in which the site of ‘‘ the Phoenix’ was incorporated, 
as not inappropriate to it—F. EBprincton BALL. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” RIFLE SHOOTING COMPETITION. 


[To tHE Epitor or *‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1tr.—The enclosed photograph may interest you. It shows the targets 
fired at by the Charterhouse Captain (Lance-Corporal D. G. Francis) in a 
single practice shoot for the Country LiFe Competition. Unfortunately, 
he did not repeat this when actually shooting in the competition. D. G. 
Francis has shot 
in the competition 
for four successive 
years (1915-15), 
the team being 
second in 1915, 
and winning the 
competition 
in 1916 and 1917. 
He will be eighteen 
years of age in a 
few days, so that 
when he first fired 





in the competition 
he was under 
fifteen. You will 
notice that in 


ENCELLENE PRACTICE. 


practices T and IT the groups are easily within a half-inch circle, while 
the ten shots of practice Il are within the ineh circle-—NORMAN J. 
CHI ELI 


A ROBERT BAKEWELL RELIC. 


Po tue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” 
Str,—One of the much treasured possessions of the Royal Agricultural Society 
oft England at its house at 16, Bedford Square is a chair which was fashioned 
and used for many years by Robert Bakewell of Dishley, the famous improver 
of breeds of livestock. Stoutly designed and roughly constructed, it is in 


striking coatrast with the comfort of modern furniture, and, though bearing 


many signs of its great age, its strength and amplitude fit in well 
with the description of Bakewell quoted by Mr. Prothero: “A tall, 
broad shouldered, stout man of brown-red complexion, clad in a loose 
brown coat and scarlet waistcoat, leather breeches and top’ boots.” = The 


chair itself tells the story of its origin in the following inscription on 


t screen Which forms part of it: 


This chair was made under the 


direction of the celebrated 
Robert Bakewell of Dishl v 
out of a willow tree that grew 


On his farm. It was his favourite 
scat and the back, which thus 
Records his memory, served as a 
screen When seated by his fireside 
Calculating on the profits or 
devising some improvements on 
His farm. Thousands of 

pounds have been known to 
Exchange hands in the same. 

Mr. Bakewell 


Died in 1795. 


In his “* English Farming Past and Present,’ Mr. Prothero says that Bakewell 
entertained in his 
kitchen Russian 
Princes, French 
and German royal 


dukes, British 
peers and _ sight- 
seers of every 


degree. Yet he 
never altered the 
routine of his daily 
lite: ‘ Breakfast 
at 8, dinner at 1, 
supper at 9, bed 
at 11 o'clock; at 
halt - past 10, let 
who would be 
there, he knocked 
out his last pipe.” 
It scems, however, 
that Fortune did 
not invariably 
smile upon him. 
Though the chair 
records that very 
large sums oft 
monev passed 
threugh his hands, 
the Gentleman’ s 
Magasine of 
November, 1776, 
has the following 
entry in the list 
of bankrupts: “ R. 
Jakewell, Dishley, 





Leicestershire, 


ROBERT BAKEWELL’S CHAIR. dealer.” —J. P. G. 
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STARLINGS AND MESOPOTAMIA. 


FROM MESOPOTAMIA. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘ Country Lrre.”’] 
Sir,—Just now (February) in Mesopotamia there are thousands of starlings 
about our ambulaace mule lines, and we often wonder where they migrate, 


MULES IN 


for during the great heat of the summer they vanish. 
your readers can enlighten me. I enclose a snapshot of them actually on 
the mules, which do not mind them at all and allow them to feed with them 
out of their mud feeding troughs.—W. PEARSON. 


Perhaps some of 


WINNOWING IN MALTA. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTrRY LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—I was interested to see the pictures of harvesting in Malta in one of your 
January numbers. My snapshot of winnowing was obtained while the 
winnower’s spade was in mid-air, and represents an agricultural operation 





WORK ON A MALTESE FARM. 


as it is carried out on that island. It is the only one of its kind I have 
seen. Farm work in Malta is done in primitive fashion, and the Maltese 
still have their threshing floors where the bruised grain is collected and 
thrown to the wind, so that the chaff blows away and the grain remains.— 
W. M. Grant. 
TAME CHEETAHS. 
(To tne Eptror oF ‘“ Country LiFe.”’] 

S1r,—I enclose a snapshot of two cheetahs, taken in an English garden during 
a pause in the course of our morning walk.—JULIAN SAMPSON. 





> 


REST BY THE WAY. 

















